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crime, the people kill their rulers. Nobles repress the
revolt. One of them sees an opportunity to mount the
throne and the play ends with the prospect of a long
period of disorder.

This tragedy is a work of the intellect not of the
imagination. It has no colour, no life. There is little
action and a quantity of long-winded moralising. It
would empty any theatre were it staged to-day. For all
that, it is significant. The play attempted to give to the
careless English drama a real literary quality. Tragedy,
fortunately, was not destined to develop along the lines of
the model chosen by Norton and Sackville. But the
Elizabethans were to use the same metre and the con-
scientious versification of Gorboduc led to * Marlowe's
mighty line ' and the rich perfection of Shakespeare.

The Globe theatre was built in 1598. Ten years before
that, plays had been produced that were not only good
literature, but, occasionally, good drama. The play-
wrights who did most to bring about this change were the
group of men known as the University Wits. The
majority reflected little credit on their respective seats of
learning. They led riotous lives and died young. None
of them was much senior to Shakespeare, but all wrote or
began to write before him and each contributed something
to the betterment of the drama.

John Lyly (1554 ?-i6o6 ?) was the least disreputable.
His novel Euphues earned him fame at once. Its balanced,
precious sentences set the fashion for polite speech for a
decade and he used prose of the same type in his plays.
The style of Love's Labour's Lost owes much to it. All
of Lyly's eight dramatic works were written for Court
performance by the e children of the Chapel Royal' or
the choristers of St. Paul's.

He was not interested in human character or emotion.
His purpose was to supply court entertainment of an
intellectual kind with a certain topical point. His usual
method was to select a classical myth, provide it with a